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SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S  , 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


What’s  wrong  with  the  Ph.D.  program  for 

training  future  college  and  university  teachers?  Har¬ 
vard  has  asked  about  1500  of  its  recent  Ph.D.’s  for 
their  answers  to  the  question.  On  the  basis  of  replies. 
Dean  J.P.  Elder,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
has  recommended  a  new  approach  for  the  Ph.D. 
Some  of  his  recommendations:  more  training  in  teach¬ 
ing  for  these  future  professors;  stifFer  foreign  language 
requirements  for  future  scholars  and  scientists;  more 
opportunity  for  independent  study  and  research  by 
the  graduate  student;  closer  contact  with  the  scholars 
of  the  faculty;  better  definition  of  what  knowledge  a 
student  is  expected  to  master  for  a  Ph.D.;  and,  a 
revision  of  thesis  standards— it  should  be  shorter,  with 
more  emphasis  on  style. 

The  controversial  junior  high  school  bill, 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Assembly  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  has  aroused  a  storm  in  New  York  City. 
The  Watson-Passannante  bill  would  direct  New  York- 
City  to  organize  a  primary  school  system  of  grades 
one  through  eight  and  a  secondary  school  system  of 
graded  nine  through  12.  It  would  go  into  effect  on 
September  1,  1960.  The  effect  of  the  measure  would 
be  to  abolish  the  junior  high  school  in  New  York  City. 
The  bill  passed  the  as.sembly  chiefly  because  of  the 
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argument  advanced  by  Assemblyman  William  F. 
Passannante  (D-Manhattan)  that  Uie  wave  of  school 
hoodlum  ism  in  recent  years  has  stemmed  mainly  from 
the  age  group  concentrated  in  junior  high  schools. 

IVew  York  City  schools,  within  the  last  10  years, 
have  gradually  been  shifting  their  organization  to  the 
6-3-3  plan— six  grades  of  elementary  school,  three  of 
junior  high  and  three  of  senior  high  school.  This  was 
done  according  to  a  directive  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Commissioner,  went  on  record  immediately  as 
against  the  bill.  Rather,  he  said,  he  recognized  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  junior  high  program.  The 
Liberal  Party  in  NYC,  along  with  other  citizen  organ¬ 
izations,  disapproved.  New  York  educators  fear  the 
consequences  of  the  junior  high  school  issue  becoming 
a  political  football.  While  the  State  Assembly  was 
voting  on  the  Watson-Passannante  bill,  the  NYC  Board 
of  Education  approved  final  plans  for  a  new  junior 
high  school  on  Staten  Island  costing  approximately 
three-and-a-quarter-million  dollars. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  that  fubire  Merit  Scholarship 
competitions  will  begin  with  the  testing  of  high  school 
juniors  rather  than  seniors.  Consequently,  the  1958-59 
Merit  Program  will  begin  this  spring  with  a  new 
nationwide  examination  for  second-semester  juniors 
and  first-semester  seniors  on  April  29.  The  new  test 
will  be  longer  than  past  tests  and  will  provide  addi¬ 
tional  measurements  of  a  student’s  educational  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  been  expanded  from  two  to  three 
hours  in  length,  to  include  new  sections  measuring 
reading  attainments  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Adult  education  now  nnmhors  8  million 

adults  en  paged  in  organized  study,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  on  the 
basis  of  an  official  sampling  of  population  conducted 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  Of  this  number,  over  160,000, 
past  the  age  of  20,  have  been  attending  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  An  additional  710,000  are  part- 
time  college  students  (not  including  those  engaged 
in  repular  college  programs).  The  sampling  came 
from  35.000  households  in  638  cities  and  counties. 
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•  Adminigtration 


What  does  morale  mean  in  the  school? 

It  means  primarily  a  personal  interest,  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  participation  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  Eugene  Juilfs  writes  in  the  March  Oregon  Educa¬ 
tion. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  principal?  If  the  prin¬ 
cipal  wants  to  build  morale  on  the  part  of  his  staff, 
he  must  keep  in  mind  the  four  following  principles: 

1.  The  principal  ought  first  of  all  to  be  a  compe¬ 
tent  leader.  He  must  be  willing  to  assume  leadership, 

to  have  qualities  of  competency,  honesty,  integrity 
and  courage. 

2.  If  a  principal  would  have  a  high  degree  of 

satisfaction  among  members  of  his  staff,  he  must,  most 
of  all,  recognize  the  professional  status,  worth  and 

dignity  of  teachers  working  with  him.  The  factor 
which  contributes  most  to  a  high  degree  of  morale 
among  teachers  is  recognition  as  professionally  com¬ 
petent  persons.  They  want  to  be  regarded  as  respon¬ 
sible,  professional  associates  of  their  principal. 

3.  If  the  principal  is  to  maintain  good  morale  in 
his  staff,  he  must  have  an  “open  door”  to  his  office. 
This  means  more  than  the  absence  of  physical  barriers, 
it  means  psychological  barriers  as  well. 

4.  If  a  principal  would  have  good  morale,  he  must 
be  consistent.  The  principal  must  take  the  same 

position  with  consistency— ht'  cannot  be  all  things  to 
all  people. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Look  at  Continuity  in  the  School  Program,  1958  Yearbook 
of  the  Association  for  Sujiervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment.  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
307pp.  Charts,  diagrams.  $4.00.  (Analysis  arid  exploration 
of  the  theme  "to  further  continuity  of  learning  experience 
toward  educational  objectives."  Based  on  experiences  of 
3000  children  with  articulation  and  inarticulation,  with  frus¬ 
tration  and  smooth  progress  toward  educational  ohjectives. 
Stresses  general  applicability  of  learning  principles  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  and  age  levels.) 


•  Schools  and  the  PuhUe 


What  does  a  eitizen’s  school  committee 

need  to  know  to  work  effectively  toward  better 
schools?  The  New  York  State  Citizens’  Committee  for 
the  Public  Schools  has  developed  a  four-page  guide 
(Newsletter,  Vol.  5,  No.  2)  that  highlights  essential 
ground  niles  and  relationships  for  citizen  study  of 
school  aims  and  programs  in  cooperation  with  their 
school  officials. 

According  to  the  Newsletter,  efifective  citizen  study 
of  their  schools  depends  upon  four  major  under¬ 
standings: 

Understanding  Your  Community.  You  will  want  to 
know  the  physical  make-up  of  your  district  and  the 
kinds  of  people  who  live  there.  You  will  need  to 
identify  the  people  who  get  things  done.  You  will 
want  to  know  what  ethnic  groups  are  represented, 
what  educational  values  the  adults  in  your  community 
prize,  what  cultural  and  national  backgrounds  there 


are,  what  industries,  institutions,  shops  and  services 
exist.  Your  curriculum  study  committee  will  need  to 
be  representative  of  all  forces  in  the  community  in 
order  to  bring  all  points  of  view  to  bear  on  common 
problems. 

Understand  Your  Own  Educational  Goals.  A  good 
committee,  representing  a  cross  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  will  want  to  define  its  own  objectives  in  the 
light  of  community  needs,  children’s  needs  and  the 
changing  world  scene. 

Understanding  the  Job  of  the  Schools  Takes 

Thoughtful  Study.  You  will  want  to  know  exactly 

what  the  present  school  program  is,  how  effectively 
the  program  operates,  what  the  school’s  goals  are. 
To  do  this,  you  need  the  help  of  your  Board  of  Edu- 


STUDY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RICH  SCROOE 

The  future  of  American  education  rests 
with  some  four  or  five  thousand  superintendents 

and  an  equal  number  of  principals,  believes  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant.  Now  coming  into  the  home¬ 
stretch  in  his  “Study  of  The  American  High 
School,”  the  former  president  of  Harvard  and 

Ambassador  to  Germany  expressed  these  views 

in  a  personal  interview  with  an  Education  Sum¬ 
mary  reporter. 

School  board  members  and  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tees  must  also  play  an  increasingly  important 

role  in  seeing  that  American  youngsters  receive 
the  challenging  type  of  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  says  Dr.  Conant. 

No  ivory  tower  pedant,  the  indefatigable  Dr. 
Conant  has  already  made  personal,  on-the-spot 

surveys  of  45  high  schools  in  16  states  as  part 
of  his  Carnegie-sponsored  study.  A  typical  visit 
involves  at  least  a  full  day  of  interviews  with 
board  members,  superintendent,  principal  and 
teachers  .  .  .  and  last,  but  not  least,  with  students 
themselves. 

Because  big  city  and  wealthy  surburban 
schools  are  “not  typical,”  Dr.  Conant  is  limiting 
his  study  to  large  and  medium-sized  grass-roots 
schools  which  send  less  than  half  their  graduates 
on  to  colleges  or  universities. 

His  reactions  to  date?  A  thoughtful,  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  man.  Dr.  Conant  prefers  to  talk 
little  until  the  survey  is  completed.  It  is  apparent 
that  he  feels  American  schools  are  doing  a  far 
better  job  than  they  are  being  given  credit  for 
by  the  growing  crop  of  professional  alarmists. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  already  stated  his 
conviction  that  “the  academically  talented  stu¬ 
dent  (some  15  to  20%  of  a  typical,  large  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school)  ought  to  be  studying 
five  solid  subjects  in  each  of  the  four  high  school 
years.  English,  history  (or  related  social  stud¬ 
ies),  mathematics,  science  and  foreign  languages 
are  solid  subjects  .  .  .  able  students  would  be 
doing  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  of  significant  home¬ 
work  each  week.” 
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cation,  your  school  administration,  your  faculty  and 
students. 

Establishing  the  Necessary  Relationships  Takes  Time. 
Citizen  concern  for  school  program  and  citizen  study 
of  curriculum  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  interference 
with  professional  prerogatives.  It  is  a  fact  that  lay 
groups  throimhout  the  country  have  produced  valu¬ 
able  and  eff^tive  studies  which  have  helped  to 
improve  curriculum  and  raise  the  level  of  public 
understanding  of  the  schools.  A  temperate,  thought¬ 
ful,  open-minded  approach  is  essential  to  create  the 

climate  in  which  citizens,  teachers,  board  members, 

administrators  and  students  can  work  together  to 
achieve  common  goals. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  NYSCCPS,  24 
West  4.5th  St.,  Suite  6N,  N.Y.  36.  Apply. 


•  VHe  Profession 

4  good  salary  schedule  for  teachers  is  basic, 

the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals’  Spotlight  reports  in  its  March-April  issue.  Tht‘ 
better  the  salary  of  the  classroom  teacher,  the  better 
the  salary  of  everyone  in  any  job  in  education.  What 

is  happening  on  the  classroom  teacher  salary  level? 

Here  are  three  developing  trends,  reported  by  tht* 

NASSP; 

—  To  regard  adequate  teachers’  salaries  as  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  entire  educational  salary  structure  and 

to  relate  salaries  of  all  other  professional  personnel 

to  the  scheduled  maximum  salary  of  teachers. 

—  To  state  the  salary  schedules  of  administrators  and 
supervisors  in  terms  of  an  index  ratio,  with  the 
teacher’s  maximum  salary  with  an  M.A.  degree  as 
equaling  100.0. 

—  To  state  the  salary  schedules  of  administrators  and 
supervi.sors  in  terms  of  maximum  rather  than  mini¬ 
mum  salaries. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

A  joint  program  to  recruit  and  train 

undergraduates  as  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools 
has  been  announced  by  the  presidents  of  Yale,  Smith 
and  Vassar.  Open  to  qualified  students  of  the  three 
colleges  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year,  the  program 
will  be  run  by  Yale,  where  the  students  will  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Graduate  School  for  two  years. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  two-vear  pro¬ 
gram,  students  will  receive  the  Master  o(  Arts  in 
Teaching  from  Yale  University,  which  will  qualify 
them  for  certification  for  teaching  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Yale,  President  Griswold  said,  has  established  a 
new  Office  of  Teacher  Training,  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall.  All  existing  facilities  at 
Yale  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  teachers  will 
be  consolidated  under  this  new  office. 

Students  will  spend  their  first  year  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  department  of  their  major  in  the  Yale 


Graduate  School.  Of  their  four  courses,  three  will 
normally  be  graduate  courses.  One  will  be  a  seminar 
in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  for  all 
students,  and  two  in  their  major  subject. 

The  fourth  course  will  also  be  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  student’s  field— either  on  the  graduate  level  or 
in  a  special  undergraduate  seniors  honor  seminar. 

The  second  year,  students  will  serve  as  apprentice 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  greater  New  Haven, 
where  they  will  teach  full  time  on  temporary  certifi¬ 
cates  and  be  paid  the  regular  salary  of  a  first-year 

teacher. 


•  Teaching  methods 

One  way  to  help  substitute  teachers  assume 
the  classroom  load  most  effectively  is  to  have  each 
room  teacher  keep  a  folder  in  a  special  drawer  of  her 

desk,  reports  Cecile  E.  Van  Gundy  in  the  April 

Instructor. 

Each  folder  contains,  as  a  minimum,  the  following 
items:  a  schedule  of  classes,  a  seating  plan  which 
is  removable  so  that  the  substitute  may  place  it  where 
it  is  convenient  for  reference,  the  names  of  any  group¬ 
ings  for  subjects  and  the  names  of  children  in  the 
grouping,  a  few  games  that  may  be  used  for  rainy 

or  stormy  days,  a  supply  of  paper  for  the  teacher’s 
use,  two  pencils,  one  of  which  is  a  grading  pencil,  and 
any  scheme  which  is  used  in  passing  of  the  group  or 

in  passing  material  to  the  group. 

Other  items  that  may  be  helpful:  the  name  of  one 
child  who  will  probably  be  able  to  give  any  help 
needed  such  as  locating  supplies  and  textbooks  that 
are  to  be  used.  Teachers  who  include  the  names  of 
helpers  should  instruct  the  group  so  that  only  the 
assigned  helper  is  giving  aid  to  the  new  teacher. 

It  is  advisable  to  include  in  the  folder  some  bits 
of  poetry  or  short  stories  that  can  be  used  while 
groups  wait  for  bells  or  other  delays. 


•  The  3Math  Program 

How  do  you  teach  arithmetie?  asks  Frank  N. 
Brown  in  the  March  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
Each  teacher  has  to  decide  for  himself  what  his  most 
effective  method  of  instruction  is. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  analyze  his  attitude 
toward  the  subject  he  is  teaching,  particularly  since 
his  attitude  toward  the  subject  influences  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  instruction.  Nowhere  is  this  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  teaching  arithmetic,  says  Mr.  Brown. 

To  analyze  your  attitude  and  approach  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic,  it  should  be  helpful  to  check  your 
teaching  in  terms  of  purposes,  principles  and  methods. 
Mr.  Brown  suggests  five  social  purposes  of  arithmetic: 

1.  To  develop  methods  of  exact  thinking  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  quantity  is  involved. 

2.  To  provide  a  vehicle  for  establishing  order, 
system  and  punctuality. 
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3.  To  provide  pupils  with  enough  knowledge  ot 
the  mathematical  processes  and  business  procedures 
so  that  they  can  solve  the  problems  of  everyday  life. 

4.  To  furnish  the  child  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  numbers  throughout  history  to 
improve  cultural  background. 

5.  To  develop  personal  satisfaction  through  ability 
to  think  abstracdy. 

These  purposes  are  implemented  through  a  set  of 
guiding  principles: 

1.  Children  should  have  a  background  suflBcient 
to  enable  them  to  think  through  the  problem. 

2.  The  content  of  the  arithmetic  program  should 
be  organized  around  the  number  system. 

3.  Children  should  develop  progressively  an  in¬ 
creased  power  to  handle  arithmetic  processes. 

4.  Arithmetic  cannot  be  learned  once  and  for  all- 
constant  and  recurring  use  of  processes  is  required. 

5.  Generalizations  should  not  be  memorized  but 
should  grow  out  of  experiences. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Schools  have  plenty  to  do  teaching  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  a  child’s  family,  play  group  and  community 
can’t  teach  him,  without  letting  these  otlier  groups 
shove  off  their  functions  on  the  schools.  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Angell,  University  of  Michigan,  told  the  February 
meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  College  Teachers 
of  Education. 

“Each  institution  should  be  assigned  a  set  of  tasks 
it  can  effectively  perform,’’  he  said.  “Not  even  the 
schools  have  the  whole  job  of  teaching  children.  A 
much  sounder  approach  is  to  assume  that  life  is  the 
great  teacher  and  that  the  school  has  a  specialized 
job— that  of  transmitting  the  knowledge  most  difficult 
to  assimilate.” 

The  truth,  of  course.  Dr.  Angell  pointed  out,  is  that 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  to  impose  on  the  school 
because  it  is  one  institution  that  the  public  can  dictate 
to.  “But  this  does  not  make  such  dictation  sound 
policy.” 

Dr.  Angell  proposed  the  following  four  steps  to 
intensify  modem  education: 

—  Students  capable  of  college  work  should  go  through 
a  stiff  curriculum  beginning  in  high  school  (four 
academic  subjects  for  at  least  three  years). 

—  Homework  should  be  assigned  regularly  and  be 
demanding  so  that  gifted  young  people  will  not 
find  it  hard  to  adjust  to  normal  college  expectation. 

—  Of  the  noncollege  high  school  group,  those  students 
who  change  their  minds  and  want  to  attend  college 
should  be  allowed  to  shift  over  after  fulfilling  all 
the  same  academic  requirements  as  those  on  the 
college  preparatory  program,  which  may  mean  an¬ 
other  year  in  high  school. 

—  Work  all  our  elementary  and  secondary  children 
harder,  to  give  them  something  approaching  the 
present  two  years  of  junior  college  work  in  the  first 
twelve  years. 

Dr.  Angell’s  speech  was  reported  in  the  March  Letter 
to  Schools  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 


DIARY  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOC 

—  by  Dr.  Nicholas  1 

Dr.  Moseley’s  complete  diary  covers  the  period  »  tio 
from  December  4, 1936  to  March  25, 1937.  It  is  avail-  |  hig 
able  in  the  library  of  Syracuse  University.  A  fascinat-  j,  of 
ing  document,  it  points  up  the  old  dictum  that  there  |  tic 
is  little  new  in  education.  Dr.  Moseley,  in  coUabora-  me 


In  the  winter  of  1936-1937  I  was  in  my  fiftli 
year  as  superintendent  of  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  public 
schools.  The  corner  of  the  depression  seemed  to  have 
been  turned,  and  better  times  were  making  taxpayers 
and  city  officials  more  inclined  to  cheerful  cooperation. 
But  I  still  felt  that  my  work  was  taking  too  much  out 
of  me  and  that  I  was  not  having  time  to  thoroughly 
study  problems  which  really  required  more  than  a 
snap  judgment.  The  books  and  articles  I  read  on 
school  administration  gave  me  little  help. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  book  on  “Human  Nature 
in  School  Administration”  would  be  interesting,  and 
perhaps  helpful,  to  administrators  and  to  students  of 
school  administration.  To  secure  authentic  source 
material  I  began  to  keep  a  diary  of  what  I  did  in  my 
work.  The  diary  was  begun  in  December  1936,  and 
kept  until  March  1937.  The  value  of  the  diary  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  authenticity  as  a  record,  and  it  seems 
safer  to  leave  it  to  others  to  say,  “Why  did  he  do 
this?”  “Of  course,  he  should  have  done  thus  and  so.” 

.  .  .  Thursday,  December  10,  1936 
My  mind  was  like  a  skipping  motor  all  night.  It 
would  run  for  awhile  on  school  cafeterias,  then  on  the 
community  council,  then  on  reading,  but  never 
smoothly.  I  was  late  to  breakfast  and  waited  to  shave 
until  afterward.  A  newspaper  reporter  telephoned 
while  I  was  shaving,  ana  my  conscience  felt  very 
guilty  at  being  still  at  home.  I  went  to  inspect  the 
WPA  project  at  the  Boy’s  Club,  and  reached  the 
office  at  9:55  .  .  .  The  incoming  mail  included  letters 
from  a  Hartford  supervisor  stating  that  they  had 
offered  a  position  to  one  of  our  best  special-class  teach¬ 
ers;  from  a  state  siqjervisor  giving  a  list  of  books  on 
slow-learning  pupils  ...  A  principal  telephoned  about 
enrollment  of  his  teachers  in  an  extension  course  to 
be  given  in  another  building.  Even  the  place  where 
a  course  is  given  may  stir  jealousy  of  one  school’s 
faculty  for  that  of  another. 

...  A  parent  telephoned  to  request  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  be  given  bus  tickets  for  use  on  rainy  days,  and  a 
teacher  candidate  to  a.sk  for  an  interview.  .  .  .  The 
elementary  supervisor  came  in  with  a  list  of  books 
recommended  for  nurchase  as  supplementary  readers 
and  to  talk  about  the  children  of  a  board  of  education 
member  who  had  complained  about  his  children’s 
slow  progress,  about  the  list  of  educational  supplies 
to  be  purchased  in  January  .  .  .  TTie  principal  of  the 
school  attended  by  the  board  member’s  children  came 
to  sav  that  the  mother  had  talked  to  her.  ...  I  re¬ 
vised  a  bulletin  on  the  results  of  the  reading  tests. 


•  « 


f 


•  « 
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l_® _ 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

•.  Nicholas  Moseley 

3d  ^  tioii  with  Dr.  Norma  Cutts,  has  written  a  number  of 
il-  I  highly  regarded  texts  in  education,  the  most  recent 
It-  j.  of  which  are  Teaching  the  Bright  and  Gifted  (Pren- 
re  I  tice-Hall)  and  Teaching  the  Disorderly  Pupil  in  Ele- 
•a-  mentary  and  Secondary  School  (Longmans,  Green). 


i  • 


made  notes  on  a  possible  permanent  exhibit  of  text¬ 
books  ...  1  wrote  a  memorandum  for  the  clerk  on 
my  schedule  for  tomorrow,  wrote  these  notes  and  am 
leaving  the  office  at  exactly  six. 

.  .  .  Friday,  December  18,  1936 

The  morning  paper  carried  a  very  abbreviated  account 
of  the  council  meeting  and  used  what  seemed  to  me 
too  few  names.  I  wrote  out  an  account  for  the  after¬ 
noon  paper. 

...  1  reached  the  office  at  9:25.  The  chief  clerk 
was  out,  having  asked  for  time  to  do  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  1  called  a  substitute  stenographer  to  help  us 
out  and  gave  her  the  article  on  the  community  council 
to  type  and  an  article  for  the  high  school  paper  .  .  . 

I  worked  with  the  clerk  on  the  payroll  and  dictated  a 
letter  to  a  possible  donor  to  our  Colonial  House  mu¬ 
seum  and  a  letter  to  the  state  laboratory  on  tests  and 
specifications  for  fuel  oil;  sent  a  check  to  the  presi- 
(lent  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  to  pay  for 
tickets  to  their  concert;  signed  orders  for  fire  alarms; 
and,  went  over  the  balances  in  the  budget. 

A  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  came  in 
to  discuss  their  representation  on  the  community  coun¬ 
cil  and  criticized  the  elementary  supervisor  in  a  very 
conceited  way  for  losing  her  temper  with  a  teacher. 
I  telephoned  the  principal  of  the  school  where  the 
loss-ot-temp)er  incident  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Another  principal  telephoned  to  report  that 
a  child  who  had  taken  money  to  do  an  errand  had 
stolen  some  of  it,  and  I  suggested  that  she  talk  with 
the  child’s  father.  I  left  the  office  at  noon  to  shop 
for  colorful  office  linoleum. 

After  lunch  I  went  to  an  elementary  school  and 
wished  Merry  Christmas  to  the  children  and  teachers 
in  each  room.  ...  I  said  good-bye  to  some  sisters 
and  children  from  a  parochial  school  who  had  been 
using  vacant  rooms  in  our  building  while  their  new 
school  was  being  finished.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Sunday,  January  17,  1937 

At  church  the  pastor  gave  the  financial  report  for  the 
year  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  talking  about 
how  much  the  parochial  school  costs  and  making  a 
plea  to  parents  to  send  their  children  there.  ...  In 
the  course  of  the  day  there  were  several  telephone 
calls:  the  high  school  principal  to  say  that  one  of  his 
teachers  had  come  down  with  scarlet  fever;  a  substi¬ 
tute  teacher  who  is  not  eligible  for  relief;  a  lieutenant 
from  the  fire  department  to  ask  if  I  would  have  my 
office  do  some  mimeographing  for  them. 


.  .  .  Thursday,  February  11,  1937 
The  local  paper  carried  more  letters  from  pupils  on  the 
need  of  an  addition  to  the  high  school.  ...  1  reached 
the  office  at  9:25.  The  chief  of  pohce  came  in  to  talk 
about  the  stealing  of  typewriters  from  the  high  school. 
...  I  talked  on  the  telephone  with  the  architect  about 
the  trade  school  plans,  left  the  office  at  ten,  stopped 
at  the  trade  school,  and  then  went  to  Hartford  for 
the  superintendent’s  association  meeting. 

When  I  walked  into  the  Hartford  meeting  then' 
was  a  round  of  applause.  I  thought  they  were  kidding 
me  for  being  late,  but  it  seems  that  without  consulting 
me  they  had  elected  me  secretary  and  treasurer,  an 
office  that  carries  with  it  eventu^  succession  to  the 
presidency.  The  meeting  took  all  day  and  I  did  not 
reach  home  until  10:30. 

.  .  .  Wednesday,  February  17,  1937 
.  .  .  Spent  the  morning  working  on  notes  for  the  oil 
company’s  suit  and  on  the  trade  school  plans.  . . .  The 
mayor’s  secretary  called  about  an  organization  that 
had  been  refused  permission  to  borrow  school  chairs. 

.  .  .  'The  high  school  principal  came  in  and  we  talked 
some  more  about  the  drinldng  fountains  and  locker- 
room  locks  and  about  moths  in  the  auditorium  curtain, 
police  at  basketball  games,  the  attitude  of  English 
teachers  to  the  extension  course  in  remedial  reading. 
...  I  left  the  office  at  1:05.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Monday,  March  8,  1937 

A  junior  high  school  principal  telephoned  about  the 
schedule  for  next  year.  ...  A  boy  who  had  left  high 
school  voluntarily  last  year  came  to  ask  to  be  rein¬ 
stated  now.  The  visiting  teacher  came  in  to  talk  about 
tests,  about  the  supervisor  of  special  classes,  about  the 
child  of  a  paranoiac  parent  and  about  whether  or  not 
a  bright  child  should  be  allowed  to  skip  a  grade  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Monday,  March  15,  1937 

The  high  school  principal  telephoned  about  the  choice 
of  a  substitute.  ...  I  reached  the  office  at  9:45. 

.  .  .  'The  truant  officer  came  in  to  talk  about  the  survey 
of  employment  possibilities  for  16-  and  17-year-olds. 
A  teacher  telephoned  asking  if  she  could  take  the  day 
off  to  see  the  New  York  flower  show  and  count  it  the 
day  allowed  by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  “absence 
for  personal  reasons.”  .  .  . 

Post  Mortem 

The  first  impression  of  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
diary  is  likely  to  be  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  the 
detail  described.  The  mass  of  detail  was  really  only 
a  part  of  the  day’s  work.  Readers  of  the  manuscript 
who  have  been  superintendents  themselves  say  that 
it  is  a  true  picture,  in  accord  with  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  although  it  does  differ  from  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  the  school  superintendent  as  a  man  who 
spends  his  time  spying  on  teachers  and  from  the 
schoolman’s  own  ideal  of  a  life  in  which  his  every 
action  is  directly  advantageous  to  the  children  in  the 
schools. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  compensations  in  the  work 
of  school  administration.  Sometimes  plans  do  work 
out.  The  pKJsition  commands  a  respect  which  it  is  only 
human  to  like.  Even  in  defeat  there  may  be  the 
consolation  of  risks  well  taken  and  tasks  well  done. 
In  any  event,  I  know  that  I  am  glad  to  have  been  a 
superintendent  of  schools. 
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•  Guidance 


Tell  tcM^n-agers  about  the  good  things  that 
their  age  group  is  accomplishing,  rather  than  harping 
continually  about  “juvenile  delinquency,”  William 
MacKay,  probation  director  of  Connecticut’s  Juvenile 
Court,  Third  District,  told  a  recent  discussion  group 
in  Hartford.  He  found  that  troubled  teen-agers  are 
aware  that  some  adults  often  create  the  unhealthy 
atmosphere  that  harms  youth. 

At  the  same  meeting.  Dr,  Kenneth  1.  Wollan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  of  Boston,  dis¬ 
cussed  new  programs  for  disturbed  youth.  “More 
than  any  other  profession,”  he  said,  “we  ( social  work¬ 
ers)  must  be  ready  and  eager  to  change  our  methods 
because  we  are  always  in  the  midst  of  crises.” 

For  example,  in  the  Boston  area  an  approach  was 
used  whereby  “detached  workers”  were  sent  individu¬ 
ally  into  teen-age  gangs  to  work  at  the  youths’  own 
level. 

Results  with  seven  gangs  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  showed 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  “morale,  or  changed  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  is  more  socially  acceptable.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teachers  of  Children  who  are  Socially  and  Emotionally  Mal¬ 
adjusted,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  Obtain  from  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  92pp.  Paper.  45c.  (A  report  based  on 
findings  from  the  study  “Qualification  and  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Exceptional  Chudren.”  In  three  sections;  report 
on  competencies,  skills,  knowledges  necessary  for  teaching 
maladjusted  children;  ratings  of  importance  for  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  list  of  88  competencies;  practical  aspects  of  teacher 
preparation.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Some  of  the  weak  spots  in  teaching  by  TV 

are  listed  by  Paul  C.  Wermuth,  New  Britain  State 
Teachers  College  (Conn.),  in  the  March  15  School 
and  Society.  He  raises  some  “obvious  objections”  to 
the  general  idea  of  teaching  by  'TV: 

1.  Subjects  in  which  the  development  of  independ¬ 
ent  thinking  and  judgment  are  necessary  are  not  well- 
adapted  to  TV  presentation.  In  these,  personal  contact 
with  the  teacher  is  vital.  All  subject  matter  is  not 
the  same. 

2.  'TA’  means  a  complete  return  to  the  lecture 
system  of  teaching.  While  this  system  is  good,  it  is 
not  effective  with  a  mature  audience,  requiring,  as  it 
does,  interested  listeners  and  an  interesting  speaker. 
Since  many  teachers  find  students  spending  their  lives 
watching  things,  they  feel  that  what  they  need  is  a 
method  of  forcing  students  to  participate  in  class  and 
to  formulate  their  ideas  and  thoughts.  According  to 
T\’  standards,  the  discussion  method  will  have  to  go 
by  the  board. 

3.  The  small  class  has  taken  a  beating  at  the  hands 
of  TV  enthusiasts.  It  is  uneconomical,  they  say.  But, 
so  are  colleges  uneconomical  that  were  never  meant  to 
be  paying  institutions.  Oddly  enough,  Wermuth  says, 
the  7A^  setup  still  requires  small  rooms  since  you 


can’t  be  too  far  away  from  the  set.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  “lies  in  eliminating  the  teacher,  which  most  of 
the  T\'  advocates  consider  a  potential  blessing.” 

4.  What  will  happen  to  the  controversy  when  the 
class  room  is  thrown  open  to  public  view?  Unorthodox 
discussions  might  well  be  toned  down  or  dropped  by 
good  and  stimulating  teachers.  In  our  pressure-group 
society,  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  the  audience, 
the  more  cautious  one  becomes  in  his  statements  or 
even  in  the  subjects  he  mentions.  “In  commercial  TA' 
now,  even  free  speech  is  a  controversial  subject.” 

5.  The  TV  teacher  in  any  given  situation  will  be 
chosen  by  an  administrator.  What  is  the  usual  ad¬ 
ministrative  ideal?  Popularity,  of  course:  The  best 
teacher  (on  the  college  lev^  is  the  teacher  who 
attracts  the  most  students.  This  is  sometimes  true, 
and  such  teachers  are  often  first-rate— but  they  are 
also  often  quite  bad.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  foresee 
popularity  as  the  ideal  of  the  “good”  teacher  that  will 
come  to  dominate  "TV  teaching.  Dr.  Wermuth  points 
out.  A  pleasing  voice,  well-brushed  teeth,  snappy 
dress— these  and  other  such  qualities  may  easily  ae- 
termine  who  gets  the  job. 


•  Science  Education 


The  fundamental  requirement  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  student  must  learn  to  think- logically, 
critically,  and  without  too  much  direction  from  others, 
says  John  B.  Entrikin,  head  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment  at  Centenary  College,  in  the  March  Louisiana 
Schools.  The  real  objective  in  teaching  is  not  to  pack 
facts  into  the  student’s  head,  but  the  ability  to  nelp 
to  develop  the  ability  to  think  with  and  about  facts 
and  to  understand  their  implications. 

The  word  “educate”  means  to  “draw  out  from.” 
Too  much  of  so-called  teaching  is  merely  a  “pouring 
in”  or  “filling  up”  process. 

Science  should  be  a  subject  that  is  a  regular  and 
definite  part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  the  first 
grade  on,  at  least  through  junior  high  school,  for  all 
students.  Dr.  Entriken  believes.  “And  I  don’t  mean 
just  an  hour  or  two  a  week.” 

He  says:  “I  believe  that  a  child  has  that  right  to 
have  his  curiosity  about  his  environment  satisfied  and 
to  be  encouraged  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and 
an  appreciation  for  his  physical  and  biological  sur¬ 
roundings.” 

What  are  the  benefits  of  science  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  grades?  Dr.  Entrikin  lists  eight  for 
the  student: 

1.  The  greater  enjoyment  of  his  surroundings  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  more  about  them. 

2.  The  growing  conviction  that  “cause  results  in 
effect,”  and  that  “results  always  have  a  cause.”  “Things 
don’t  just  happen.”  and  “you  can’t  get  something  for 
nothing.” 

3.  The  habit  of  close  observation— really  seeing 
things  that  he  looks  at. 

4.  The  ability  to  learn  by  personal  experimentation. 
It  is  important  for  the  child  to  learn  how  present 
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knowledge  has  been  accumulated— sOTneone  experi¬ 
mented.  It  is  also  important  for  the  child  to  learn 
that  he  does  not  alwaj^s  have  “to  take  the  book’s  or  the 
teacher’s  word  for  it.’^  He  can  find  out  for  himself  by 
careful  observation  and  experimentation, 

5.  An  increased  appreciation  for  the  ability  to 
achieve  accuracy  and  precision— that  “somewhere  near 
right  is  not  good  enough.” 

6.  The  ability  to  think  inductively— to  draw  logical 
conclusions  and  generalizations  from  particular  ob¬ 
servations  and  to  realize  that  generalizations  must  not 
he  made  on  the  basis  of  too  few  observations. 

7.  The  ability  to  think  deductively— to  conclude 
what  the  probable  facts  will  be  for  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion  based  on  general  laws  and  principles. 

8.  Many  practical  facts  and  mental  and  manual 
skills  that  may  be  related  to  personal  health,  safety, 
“do-it-yourself’  projects  for  the  home,  other  areas. 


• .  Higher  Education 


\  virtual  **black  list”  as  mean  and  cruel 

as  any  inquisition”  exists  in  American  colleges.  Dean 
Louis  M.  Hacker  of  Columbia’s  School  of  General 
Studies,  said  recently  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  in  New 
York. 

“Administrators  of  universities  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  restore  to  academic  life  men  who  have 
been  discharged  simply  because  they  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  their  private  lives  by  legislative 
committees.” 

The  most  common  charge  against  the  dismissed 
teachers  has  been  communism  and  sympathy  with 
Communist  causes  or  Communist  front  organizations, 
he  pointed  out. 

“The  state  of  learning  in  our  contemporary  world 
should  alarm  us,”  he  said.  “Educators— as  scholars 
and  teachers— have  been  and  continue  to  be  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion. 

“Free  access  to  scientific  knowledge,  the  rights  of 
ublication,  open  discussion  in  conferences  and  travel 
y  scholars  to  other  lands  and  from  other  lands  to 
ours  is  being  restricted. 

“Unless  there  is  substantial  evidence  of  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  academic  process,  neither  retention  of  a 
teacher  nor  his  employment  should  be  affected  by 
beliefs  or  associations,  whether  they  are  political  or 
relicious. 

“The  profession  of  learning  watches  over  its  own 
integrity,”  Dr.  Hacker  concluded.  “We  must  reject 
the  assumption  that  its  integrity  can  be  preserved 
onlv  if  legislators  or  self-appointed  bodies  can  period¬ 
ically  call  upon  the  universities  to  justify  themselves.” 
He  also  charges  that  there  was  an  “enormous  amount 
of  waste”  in  university  management. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher  Educational  Institutions. 
1955-56,  by  Mabel  C.  Rice  and  Hazel  Poole.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  HEW.  Supt.  of  Documents.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C.  182pp.  Paper.  $1.25. 
(A  comprehensive  breakdown  of  data  centered  in  the  number 
of  earned  degrees  for  I955-.S6:  numbers,  kinds,  implications, 
other  statistics.) 


•  The  Learner 


'fhe  freqaency  with  which  words  are  written 
by  children  in  a  given  grade  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  primary  principle  for  the  selection  or  spelling 
words  for  the  grade  level,  writes  Gwyn  Clark  in  the 
March  Utah  Educational  Review. 

In  general,  a  teacher  should  choose  among  the 
words  of  high  permanent  importance  those  most  fre¬ 
quently  written  by  children  in  her  grade,  regardless 
of  their  being  easy  or  diflBcult.  In  addition,  she  should 
include  as  review  words  those  taught  in  previous 
grades  which  have  not  yet  been  mastered. 

Research  has  consistently  shown.  Miss  Clark  says, 
that  it  is  more  efficient  to  study  words  in  lists  than 
in  content.  Words  studied  in  lists  are  learned  more 
quickly,  remembered  longer  and  transferred  more 
readily  to  new  context.  In  giving  a  test  on  any  lesson, 
it  is  recommended  that  each  word  be  first  pronounced, 
then  used  in  a  sentence  and  finally  pronounced  again. 
The  pupils,  however,  write  the  word,  not  the  sentence. 

A  test  given  before  the  study  of  any  lesson  will 
show  each  child  which  words  he  needs  to  study,  thus 
affording  intelligent  motivation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Materials  for  Reading,  compiled  and  edited  by  Helen  M. 
Robinson.  One  of  the  “Supplementary  Educational  Mono¬ 
graphs,"  No.  86.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  5740  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  231pp.  Paper.  $3.50  (Proceedings  of 
the  Annual  Conference  on  Reading  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1957.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  and  the 
effective  uses  of  materials  by  all  contributors.  Varied  in  range 
and  excellent  pieces  on  how  to  use  and  select  reading  materials. 
Covers  both  elementary  and  secondary  education.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  nutrition  hlneprint  for  teen-agers  may 

be  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  adolescent  eating 
habits,  says  Fred  V.  Hein,  consultant  in  health  and 
fitness.  Bureau  of  Health  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  writing  in  the  March  Journal  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation. 

Secondary  school  pupils  realize  that  good  nutrition 
plays  a  strong  part  in  achieving  personal  fitness  and 
improving  personal  appearance.  Recently,  the  Agri- 
cuftural  Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  proposed  a  revision  of  the  familiar  “Basic  Seven” 
food  groups  into  a  daily  food  plan  of  just  four  groups. 
The  “Essential  Four”  plan  is  not  contradictory  to  the 
“Basic  Seven.” 

“The  Essential  Four”: 

1.  Bread-Cereals  Group:  4  or  more  servings  of 
bread  or  cereals— enriched,  whole  grain,  restored. 

2.  Meat  Group:  2  or  more  servings.  Beef,  veal, 
pork,  lamb,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  with  dried  beans,  peas 
and  nuts  as  alternates. 

3.  Vegetable-Fruit  Group:  4  or  more  servings  in¬ 
cluding  dark  green  or  deep  yellow  vegetables  (for 
vitamin  A— at  least  every  other  day;  citrus  fruits  or 
vegetables  (for  vitamin  C)— daily;  other  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  including  potatoes. 

4.  Milk  Group:  Secondary  pupils— 4  or  more  cups. 


Education  Summary  •  April  20,  1958 


•  Panorama 


California  Teachers’  credentials  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  abolished,  Dr. 
Kenneth  S.  Pitzer,  dean  of  the  college  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  California,  said  recently.  His  reason¬ 
ing:  “Teaching  credentials  are  no  assurance  that  a 
teacher  knows  his  subject.”  He  said  that  he  favored 
abolition  of  present  teachers’  credentials  in  order  to 
“substitute  automatic  credentials  to  anyone  graduated 
from  a  recognized  college  with  an  academic  program. 
This  would  place  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  good 
teachers  where  it  belongs— on  local  school  system 
heads.” 

Connecticut  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R-Wis. ), 
speaking  before  250  Christian  Scientists  in  Greenwich, 
proposed  “U.S.  educational  lighthouses  inside  the 
USSR.”  He  would  like  to  see  model  American  schools 
(at  primary,  secondary  and  higher  levels)  set  up  in 
Russia  “whereby  the  best  in  the  American  teaching 
process  would  be  made  available,  if  only  as  pilot  proj¬ 
ects,  inside  the  USSR.”  The  purpose,  says  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  would  be  a  model  of  “competitive  coexistence 
in  educational  ideas  right  inside  Moscow.” 

•  Richard  Allen,  aged  10,  fiftli-grade  pupil  in  North 
Grosvenor  Dale  public  school,  brought  his  report  card 
home,  left  it  on  a  table  with  a  note,  and  took  off.  The 
note;  “Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  I  know  it  is  a  bad  one, 
but  that  I  cannot  help.  I  will  come  home  when  every¬ 
thing  is  settled  over  me.  But  if  you  hit  me  when  I 
come  back,  I  will  run  away  the  next  day.  Put  food 
on  the  porch  for  me.  Put  the  milk  money  on  the 
porch  with  my  lunch.”  His  father,  following  Richard’s 
foot  tracks  in  the  snow,  found  him  in  a  cabin  and 
brought  him  home.  The  report  card?  It  was  an  all 
“A”  card,  but  Richard  had  set  his  heart  on  all  A-pluses. 

England  Girl  students  at  Oxford  University  have 
informed  their  boy  friends  that  there  will  be  no  more 
“kisses  or  cuddles”  until  the  boys  si^n  their  ban- 
the-H-bomb  petition.  “The  men  wont  know  what 
hit  them  if  they  dare  oppose  us,”  one  co-ed  said.  She 
said  the  girls  got  the  idea  from  the  play  “Lysistrata” 
in  which  the  women  of  ancient  Greece  bolted  doors 
to  their  husbands  and  lovers  until  they  promised  to 
stop  fighting.  The  boys  at  Oxford  hooted:  “There’ll 
still  be  plenty  of  women  who  never  even  heard  of  the 
H-bomb.” 

Maryland  The  Montgomery  County  Board  of 
Education  has  served  notice  that  it  will  call  for  a 
longer  school  year  to  toughen  up  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  The  County’s  schools  are  now  open  180  days 
a  year,  the  minimum  permitted  by  Maryland  state  law. 
Supt.  C.  Taylor  Whittier  proposed  a  1958-59  calendar 
of  183  days.  The  Board  tabled  his  proposition  and 
instructed  him  to  draft  possible  calendars  with  185 
and  187  days.  Individual  Board  members  favored 
upping  the  school  year  to  190  days,  with  a  four-day 
week-end  holiday  at  Easter  instead  of  the  traditional 
10  days.  The  Supt.  of  the  district  schools  had  recom¬ 
mended  an  extra  two  weeks  tacked  on  the  school 
calendar. 


New  Classroom 
material 


Vivid,  Full-Color  Dramatization  ...  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  high  school  grades  is  presented  in 
filmstrips,  Full-Color  Picture  Story  of  America. 
Complete  sweep  of  American  history  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  up  to  present  time.  325  never-before- 
reproduced  original  paintings  by  American  artists. 
Supplementary  volume  included  with  each  series 
of  filmstrips.  From:  Davco  Publishing  Co.,  153 
W,  Huron  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  Eight  filmstrips 
and  supplementary  volume,  $40. 

For  Lassie  Fans  .  .  .  the  ever-popular  Lassie 
Come-Uome,  by  Eric  Knight,  has  been  especially 
abridged  for  young  readers  by  Felix  Sutton.  Filled 
with  bright,  appealing  illustrations.  Children  will 
treasure  this  new  edition.  From:  Grosset  &  Dun¬ 
lap,  Inc.,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y.  10.  $1.50. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Classes  .  .  .  will  enjoy  creative 
fun  with  powdered,  plastic  clay,  Perma-Kraft,  as 
a  modeling  medium.  May  be  sanded  smooth,  or 
carved;  requires  no  firing  in  kiln  and  may  be 
decorated  and  glazed.  Self-hardening.  Does  not 
stain  and  washes  freely  from  hands.  From:  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Apply  for  details. 

The  Intriguing  AcrivinES  ...  of  a  nine-year-old 
boy  in  a  Mediterranean  seaport  town  is  the  theme 
of  Yusuf,  Boy  of  Cyprus,  by  Grace  Rasp-Nuri. 
A  delightful  narrative  of  small,  but  able,  Yusuf 
who  becomes  implicated  in  happenings  involving 
the  whole  town.  Children  will  like  its  swift- 
moving  plot.  From:  Criterion  Books,  Inc.,  257 
Fourth  Avc.,  N.Y,  10.  $3.50. 

New,  Self-Contained  Records  ...  for  children 
grades  4-8,  arranged  and  recorded  under  direction 
of  Ruth  Evans.  Folk  Dances,  for  social  classes, 
include  spoken  directions.  Relieves  teacher  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  learning  each  dance  prior  to  its 
presentation.  Ten-inch,  unbreakable,  331/3  RPM 
records  have  total  playing  time  of  12  minutes  on 
each  side.  The  United  States;  Scandinavia;  British 
Isles  -  Canada;  Europe;  Latin  America.  From: 
The  Children’s  World,  Inc.,  Dept.  ES,  Box  443, 
Highland  Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  Singly: 
$5.00  (individuals);  tax  supported  schools:  $4.50. 
Four  folk  dance  records:  $18.00  (individuals); 
tux  supported  schools:  $16.20.  (Add  15c  per 
record  for  postage  and  insurance.) 

Success  in  First-Grade  Reading  ...  is  promoted 
in  series  of  ten  filmstrips  in  color,  with  teachers’ 
manual.  Reading  Readiness,  written  by  Dr.  Fran¬ 
ces  Humphrevilie,  noted  teacher  and  lecturer  in 
field  of  reading.  Includes:  Recognition  Phases; 
Auditory  Discrimination;  Story  Practices;  Visual 
Discrimination;  Classifying;  Similarities;  Differ¬ 
ences;  Alphabet;  Left  to  Right  Sequence;  Stories 
for  Special  Days.  Filmstrips  give  pupils  broader 
experiences,  further  social  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment,  teacb  language  skills,  develop  interest  in 
books.  From:  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716  Forty- 
First  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  Complete 
series  of  ten  filmstrips:  $25.00.  Individual  film¬ 
strips:  $4.00. 
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